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ABSTRACT growing dissatisfaction with present approaches 

to teacher education, the availability of increasingly analytic tools 
in teacher education, and the demand for greater accountability in 
education generally have gives rise to the concept of 
performance-based criteria for teacher certification. Central to the 
auesticn of performance-based certification is the issue of whether 
performance beyond the knowledge level should be defined in terms ot 
teaching behavior, or some combination thereof. Issues that arise in 
relation to either of these criteria include means of determining 
desired outcomes, methods of demonstrating and measuring ^®se 
outcomes, and the relationship between the criteria and the teacher 
training program. As one moves closer to the ideal of criteria based 
on the products of teacher behavior, the development of training 
programs and certification procedures necessarily become more 
complex. (RT) 
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TsHcher Education 5 1970 



As teacher education enters a new decade it finds itselx undergo xng 
one of its most critical reviews. Some of the factors that have preci- 
pitated such close analysis are of a kind that have tended to "push" 

toward change: 

i. the apparent inability of our public educational system to do 
that which it has been cotunissioned to ao for large segme cs 
f/ouf P^pulation-witneas tha national ccncarn -- y. 

to read, lack of vocational preparatxon and xn-school diopouts, 

2 the increasing concern on the part of school officials with tae 

■ of Lginning taachexa to .eat fully th= a.pectatxons 

of a district, and the fact that xt requxres a distrxct to in 
essence subsidize one or two years of "on-the-job traxnxng 
for new teachers; 

3. the increasing concern on the part of school administrators with 
the financial burden of supervising student teacheis, 

4 the growing demand by the teaching profession for self-regulatxon 
and I Lntlal voloa in mattars of certification and preparatory 
program planning; 

5 the ircreasiiigly fri-uent charge by students that teacher educa- 
Son SroSams iLk "ralavancy". and tha inoraasing susproron on 
tha pSt^of both students and teachers of teacher education 

that are staffed by a collage faculty who rarely sea 
the inside of elementary or secondary classrooms, and, 

6. the general demand .for aoeouutability that is appearing through-, 
out education. 

other factors have tended to "pull" the prof ess ion towards change . These 
include: 

1. the programs within the Bureau of “ueatlonal Personnel Uevelop- 
IT S Office of Education, that are desn.gr r.^d - ^ 

educational sys teni--wi tries s the TTT Program, the Educatxonal 
Leadership Training Program, the Protocol and Traxnxng omp 

Programs; 

2. the efforts of tha National Center for Researeh and 

in Education (formerly the Bureau of Research), U.S. Offxce 
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Education, to rashapc taacV.ar education support on 

tL Elecaitary TaacV,er Education Kodels proEtam, 

3. the eftorts c£ . rtth^OE^suppo« 

for Teacher Educatxoii ^ their sponsorii'^g of a 

of the book T^chea fK the work of 

series of natxon-wxde co - assumptioii of responsi- 

the Elemertary Models ^ -^ole that which emerges 

hility for taking to Project; 

the Texas Performance Based ieacneL 

fn-r Teacher Education and approved 
rSf/atS^l CourcTforTccreditation of Teacher Edueation 
in January of 1970; 

3. the avaiiabiiit, of n» 

riitfd^taJrirg patterns! the indiwidualisaticn of instructron. 
team teaching; and, 

and personalized. 

n eohination these various factors have triggered, more self-analysis. 

ore searching for new directions, more confusion and nncertainty-and 

ore excitement and hopefulness -than has been seen in teacher educatxon 

or a long while. It has also provided greater clarity as to the options 

, a- n-Th t;<harch for ne\<^ directions, 

ivailable to teacher educatxon xn xt 

^ .-u- Thta-r is to spell but some of these alternatives. 
The purpose of thxs pape.. x P 



Alternative Strategies 

TWO broad strategias for the origin and operation of taacher educa- 
„n programs are currently in completion: that *lch can be called an 

.erlence ^ stratagy and that which, is being called a p«fp« 

strategy. Most teacher education programs in operation today can ^ 

a considered as experience based, for by-in-laige they involve 
,*er of . courses or course hours in specified areas of study and a 
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"student teaching; experience." The 1970 Standards and Practices Statement 
recommends course work in the area of general studies, content of the 
teaching speciality, humanistic and behavioral studies, teaching and 
learning theory with laboratory and clinical experience, and a "practicum' 
experience. 

All such specifications are simply classes of experience in which 
are to engage- They do not specify that which is 
to be taken from such experience. Put in another way, they do not specify 
what prospective teachers need to know or be able to do or be able to 
accomplish in order to become certified. Programs designed on the basis 
of such specifications are not performance based except so far as the 
requirement of a particular grade point average in courses taken can be 
considered a performance measure. Nor are they representative of an 
accountability model, for they are not accountable for anything otner 
than providing a particular set of experiences! 

Performance based programs differ from those that are experience 
based in that the outcomes expected to derive from them are specified. 
Operationally this means that the knowledge, skills, attn Ludes . s<-nsiti- 
vities,, competencies, etc. that prospective teachers are expected to have 
upon completion of a teacher education program are specified, and the 
indicators acceptable as evidence of the realization of those outcomes 
are made public. Perfonaance based programs do not deny the significance 
of experience, but they openly recognize and treat experience as a means 



^ Recom mended Standards for Teacher Educatipn . The American Association 
for Colleges of Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C., 
March, 1970. 
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rather than as an end. ^ They treat experience as a variable to be manipu- 
lated in the realization of given ends, rather than as an end in itself. 
By so doing perfonaance based programs are open to continuous change on 
the basis of feedback as to the success they are having in realizing the 
ends that they are committed to accomplish. By clearly specifying the 
ends for which they are to be held responsible performance based programs 
can held accountable in the fullest sense of the term. 

'The historic concern with institutional resources as a basis for 
accreditation, for example, the academic preparation of faculty, their 
teaching experience, their scholarly performance, the "quality" of 
students admitted to a program, library facilities, etc. (see pp. 7-12 
of the 1970 Standards for Teacher Education), is even further from an 
accountability model than is an experience based approach. It is also 
further from a performance based model . vJhile there is some logic to 
such an approach, that is, in order to provide the experiences needed 
to bring about the outcomes desired a sound resource base must exist, 
the provision of such a base in no \\fay assures realization of the 

outcomes ''Te.sir'^" consequence, while performance based programs 

must be deeply concerned with the resources that they can bring to the 
task they face, assessing a program resource base be. omes critical 
only when the outcomes expected from that program are not being met. 

In terms of their relationship to an accountability model resource 
based, experience based and perf orraance based strategies in teacher 
education can be conceptualized as follows: 



Resource 

Based 




Experience- 

Based 






; Performance 
^ Based 




public 


accountab ill tv 
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Alternation Poci Within Performance 
Based Teacher Education Programs 



Assessing the desirability of moving to a performance based model 
of operation within teacher education, the designers of such programs 
oust decide upon the focus they are to take. In board terms performance 
based programs can assume any. one, or any combination, of three foci: 
knowledge, skill or the ability to' carry cut the tasks that need to 
be performed within a particular school setting. 

Historically, teacher eduation programs have focused heavily upon 
knowledge as the primary basis for certification. Courses within the 
discipline that constitutes one’s teaching speciality, in the liberal 
arts, in teaching methods, human learning, child development, etc. 
have become standard requirements throughout teacher education. Often 
they represent the only requirements for certification, .v< .e term 

or one semester student teaching experience. The basic assumption under- 
lying such an approach to teacher education is that knowledge of subject 
matter, teaching methods, childrens’ learning, etc. -as measured by course 
grades or more refined performance measur^is— coupled with a brief testing 
of the ability to apply what is known in a student teaching situation and 
a subjective judgment as to the acceptability of a particular student 
the teaching profession, is an acceptable basi? for predicting tne success 
of a prospective teacher. The reverse assumption is also applied: there 

is no need to systematically gather evidence as to the ability of a 
prospective teacher to behave in specified ways, or of his ability to 
carry out the functions for which he will be responsible within a school 
once he is certified. Schematically, such an assumption can be illustrated 
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as follows: 



Knowledge of 
Subject Areas 
that relate to 
Teaching 



is sufficient as a 
predictor of 



Ability to j 

Perform the ! 

Tasks Required* 
\^en Teaching_ i 



While such an assumption is becoming less and less acceptable to 
many in the profession, it is still acceptable to some. Accordxngly 
some teacher education programs can focus only at the knowledge level 
and c^ performance based— if kSSlliS^ outcomes a^ e specif _ ied ^ 
the indicator s to ^ used ^ evidenc_e of ^ r-allza^^ 2 ^ those outcomes 
are made public . Performance based uTOgrams are not. d ependent ugori Uie 
focus of perf ormancv3 cri te ria ■ 

As indicated above, an increasing number of persons in the profession 
are unwilling to accept the assumption that because one "knows" something 
he can necessarily apply it. Or, put in other terms, an increasing 
number of persons in the profession are becoming uncomfortable with the 
magnitude of inference between knowing and doing, and are asking for 
evidence that prospective teachers can do that which is expected of them 
as well as know that which has been specified for them. The move to 
focus upon what a prospective teacher can do as well as what he 

rests on four interrelated assumptions: 

1. knowing, and the. ability to app.ly that which is known, ^ are two 
different matters, and the certification of teachers should 

■ focus, as much upon that which a prospective teacher is able 
to do as it does upon that which he knoxjs ; 

2. the criteria for assessing that wliich a prospective teacher 
can do should be as stringent, as systematically derived, an 
as explicitly stated as the criteria for assessing tnau whic 
he knows ; 

3 the assessment of both that which is known and that which can 
be done must be carried out and described systematically; and. 
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4. v;hen a prospective teacher has demonstrated that he knows and 
can do that which is expected of him, and only then, will he 
be granted certification. 

Accepting the reasonableness of such assumptions there is still the 
problem of deciding vdiat is meant operationally by a prospective teacher 
"being able to do". As interpreted by most teacher education programs 
that have moved beyond knowledge as a basis for certification, being 
able to do has meant being able ^ perfom specified teaching. b,eliayio r s_. 
Such a focus parallels closely the mergence of the study of teaching 
behavior as a subject for research^, and with it the translation of the 
categories of behavior used in research into training systems to be 
mastered by preservice or inservice teachers, or to be used by supervi- 
sing teachers . The arguments, for adopting teaching, behaviors as a basis 
for certification are roughly as follows: 

1. The reasonableness or logic of focusing upon what a teacher 
does instead of what he knows, believes, or feels, since what 
he does is a reflection of what he knows or believes or feels; 

2. Since it is a teacher’s behavior that is the primary deter- 
minant of teacher influence,- it is important that prospective 

■ teachers be able to behave in ways that are desirable; 

3. The research that has been done on teacher behavior has laid 
out categories of behavior that are observable, measurable, 
and relatively easily mastered; and, 

4. Because such a focus has a good deal of common sense about it, 
and because it permits systematic measurement, it provides one 
means for meeting the requirement of accountability in teac er 
education. 
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Cf Simon, Anita and Boyer, E, G. (Eds.) 
An thology of Observation Instruments . 
Pa., Research for Better Schools, Inc. 



Mirrors For Behavior . An 
Vols.'I - XIV. Philadelphia, 
1970. 



Schematically, these assumptions can 



be illustrated as follows: 




I Subject Areas 
I That Relate to 
i Teachin g 



prerequisite Teachers prerequisite 
to ; to 




that are 



Performing 
the Tasks 
Required When 
Teachin g 



A program derived froii^ such assumptions will have t^ fo.9.1- knowl e_ d ge 
and teaching behavio r . If it is to be a performance based program it 
will have to make explicit the knowledge and teaching behaviors that 
prospective teachers will have to demonstrate, and the indicators accep- 
table as evidence of their realization. 

While a teacher education program that incorporates both a knowledge 
and a teaching behavior focus satisfies most persons in the profession 
at this point in time there are some who point out .that such a program 
still involves a great deal of inference making. ITieir argument is that 
simply because a prospective teacher is able to behave in certain ways 
is no assurance that he w^ill be able to perform the tasks confronted in 
an ongoing educational setting, and that teacher education prograriis should 
therefore adopt still another focus, namely, the requirement that prospec- 
tj-ve teachers demonstrate that they can perform critical instructional 
and non- instructional tasks before they are certified. The rationale 
behind such a point of view is the one to one relationship it represents 
■ between performance prior to certification and performance subsequent to 
±>:. If a teacher is to be accountable for bringing about specified 
classes of learner outcomes or non— ins tructlonal outcomes subsequent to 
certification, it would seem reasonable to require that prospective 
teachers demonstrate that they can bring about such outcomes prior to 
certification. There are a nimiber of advantages to such a position: 



] it reprcsitnts or provides an absolute criterion of teaching 

effectiveness, and thereby meets the ultimate test or program 
(and teacher) accountability; 

2 while doing so, it accoimodates individual differences in _ 

teaching pLfo^mance or style in that it allows for ^de varra- 
tion in the means achieving for whxch teachers 

will be held responsible once they take a job; 

3. it allows for the fact that at this point in time we are not 
at all-clear about the specific teaching behavxors that brxng 
about specified outcomes in pupils,, or the specxfxc behavxors 
that bring about selected . nonins tructional outcomes , but xt 
does require that effective behaviors and/or xns tructxonax 
programs be developed and utilized, 

4 it forces the entire educational system, as well as teacher 
education, to be clear about the goals or objectxves of educa- 
tion, and to become clear about the means for the realxzatxon 
of those objectivBs; and, 

5 it takes much of the guesswork out of hiring new teachers, for 

each teacher would have a dossier which ' -J^ication 

what he can or cannot do at the txme he recexves • certxf xuatxon . 

If pressed to defend the position on the basis of education not being 

clear about is goals or objectives, or not being clear about how the 

means by which the objectives that it is clear about are to be realized, 

the answer is simply "then that’s a task that education must get on x.ith, 

and a teacher education program so designed will contrxbute .to that task. 

What would a performance based teacher eddcation program look like 

that had as its focus all three performance levels f What would indicators 

of successful performance at the teaching task level look like. Thes 
and other questions that are critical to the designer of performance 
based programs are spelled out in the instructional module prepared for 
the Teacher Corp (from which this paper was adapted) and' in the report 
on the feasibility of Implementing the ComField model on a state-wxde 
3 

basis in Oregon. , 
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The Problem of Language 



In talking about resource based vs. experience based vs. performance 
based teacher education, and alternative foci .v^thin performance based 
programs, a language has to be created which permits description, discrx- 
mination, etc. As yet such a language has not been agreed upon. The 
suggestions that follow are offered as a means of moving toward that end. 



Res ource 




Experience 




Based 


vs . 


Based 


VS . 


Programs 




Programs 


• 



Performance 
Bas ed 

Pro grains { 



Performance 
criteria are 



Knox^ ledge \ 
V^Ref erence<^ / 



Referenced / 



/* task 
\^^ferenced 



People who meet 
the performance 



Knowledgeable Skillful Competent 



Some Questions that Accompany 
Alternation Choices as to Strategy and Foci 

A wide range of questions arise in relation to the development, 
implementation and operation of petformance based teacher educatxon 
programs, for they impose a set of demands or constraints that are con- 
siderably different than those imposed by expei?i^hctt based. 

The problem of measurement, prograA accountability, sbiftxng rrom a 
course - credit - t,lme dependent - normative evaluation mode to a learnxng 
module -credit - time free - criterion evaluation mode are cases xn 
point. Because of space limitations these kinds of problems will not 
be dealt vrLth here. Proposals relative to the solutxuU of such probxems 
will be found in the Phase I and II reports from the -lementary models 
projects. In the pages which follow only questions which bear upon 



certification v?ill be raised (although these obviously bear upon ques- 
tions of program implementation). These will be treated separately for 
programs which focus primarily at the knowledge level, for programs 
which focus on both knowledge and skill, and for programs which focus 
upon all three levels of performance criteria, that is, knowledge, 

skills and tasks . 



Questions That Derive From a Primar-/ Focus o n Knowl edge^ 
is a Basis for Certification 

1. What knowledge should prospective teachers demonstrate in 
order to be certified? Who is to determine these? The 
teacher education community? The schools? The^ community? 

The State Department of Education? \>Ihat role should students 
have in determining such outcomes? 

? What would indicators of the successful mastery of knowledge 

outcomes look like? Behavioral objectives? Who would identify 
such indicators? iTho would apply them to the assessment of 
student performance? 

.3. How much variation in toiowledge outcomes would be permitted 
across students? Across or within areas of concentration. 

How much variation in criteria on a given outcome? Would 
all students be expected to perfom to the same degree of 
mastery on those outcomes they hold in common? 

4. Is there any reason for having a field centered program when 
performance criteria focus only on knbwledge? 

5. How. does one justify the omission of skill and task referenced 
criteria in such a program? 



Implications That Derive From a. Eoc us on Knowledge 
and Skill as a Basis for Certification. 

The addition of skill referenced performance criteria complicates 



the certification issue considerably. Not only must all of the questions 
outlined above be confronted, but the following as well: 



What classes of teaching behavior are prospective teachers to 
be able to demonstrate? And who is to determine what these 
classes of behavior are to be? The teacher education community. 



1 . 



The State Department of Educ^tfoii? The prof essioiial educatxon 
associations? The citizens within a coiirmuaity , county or state, 
tJhaL role should the students of teaching have ^n the identlli 
cation of such beha.viors? 



hTiat will the ” 
b eha vi ors * * lo ok 
the successful 
will determine 
to determine .if 
assessing? 



ef f ect iv/'u performance of specified teaching 
like^ That is, what will the criteria be for 
performance of a given teaching behavior? Wlio 
these criteria? How will a behavior be assefssed 
it meets these criteria? And who will do the 



3 . 



In what settings will the behavior be demonstrated? In "film 
--.-.nulated" classroom sertings? Tn "Tni ero-teaching situations 
wherrchildren are brought to an experimental classroom or 
laboratory? With small groups of children in ongoing classroom 
situations? With entire classrooms of children? 



?t. 



Tn how m. settings should a giver class of teaching behavior 
be demonstrated, that is, if a student is preparing to teach at 
the elementar level should he demonstrate a given teaching _ 
behavior at i 1 grade levels? For differing kinds or groupings 
of students within a sample of grade levels? In some cr a 
of these settings on different occasions? 



5, What variation in the performance of a given teaching behavior, 
or in the selection of teaching behaviors to be demonstrated, 
is acceptable across students? Are all students in a given 
program expected to perform to the same criterion level on the 
Lme set of teaching behaviors? If not, who is to determine 
what variance is acceptable? 

6, Vrhat is to be the relationship between the performance of 
knowledge and skill outcomes? Will demonstration of a given ^ 
level of mastery be required for all? Or will the demonstration 
of a given teaching behavior supersede or be able to take the 
place of given classes of knowledge or given sets of attitudes. 

7, How are teacher educatiori programs to be structured and 
operated when there is as much emphasis on demonstrated 
teaching behavior as there is upon the mastery of knowledge. 

Is there any way to carry out a skill ref erenced teacher 
education program without access to a field setting? 



Implications That Derive From a Coimitment Performanc e 

Criteria, as We ll as K nowledge and Skill, . as 

The addition of the performance of teaching tasks to the list of 



be demonstrated' by students prior to certification increases 
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outcomes to 



program complexity immensely. in addition to a host of parallel issn.es 
that accompany the performance of teaching tasks, all of the issues that 
need to be dealt v;ith in implementing / knowledge and skill referenced 
program must also be confronted. Also, all three performance foci have 
to be articulated. \^ben considering this level of complexity, and when 
one adds the fact that the iss o be dealt with in task referenced 

criteria are more difficult to : -sniv the they are at the knowledge 
and skill levels, program comple: i ty seem- to increase geometrically. 

By defining the successful performanc of teaching tasks as the 
ability to bring about the outcome.s xuect- 1 to result from the com- 
pletion of those tasks, the folloT.7i: questions are iimmediately con- 

fronted when plarming a task refere. ted program: 

1 VJhat are the instructional tasks (pupil outcomes) to be 

realized? Vfnat are the non-ins tructional tasks (classroom 
management and instructional support outcomes) to be realxzed. 

2. Who is to determine what these outcomes should be? If the 
answer is a "coalition of institutions and agencxes, wxth 
strong community representation" then one must ^^termxne 
specifically ^ is to be represented xn the coa...i uxon_ and 
how such representation is to be made. A.iso Ca.arxty svxli 
hS^e to be given to the exact procedures to be followed xn 
arriving at the specification of the instructxonal and non 
instructional outcomes to be realised. 

3. What will the "successful realization of an instructional or 
non-instructional outcome" look like? Obviously , the ^^emon 
stration of the ability to bring about given pupxx outcomes 
would mean that success vfould be measured xn terms o . pupx 

. behavior, for example, that a pupil or set of pupils 
fact read at a given criterion level or ^te. Ill Ifxp- 
ferrate of the feelings of others. Similarly, the assessment 
of success in the realization of non-instructional outcomes 

would reouire that evidence be obtained, for example, that 
reasonable level of discipline and order can bj 2 maxntaxnec , 
that instructional materials developed _a^ xn prouuc.xv . 

of pupil outcomes, or that working with parents ^ ^ fact 
been successful. ‘Given such a focus to assessment, the 
question stii], remains: what are the measures 

the realization of suc‘ cutcones goxng to loox Ix^e. t^xnce 
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cbndren differ succiess in getting a child or group of children 
thread will look different for different children or differed 
Trouos of children. So too will success in classroom n^anage- 
ment; the development of curriculum “^^erials oi 
parents: success must always be measured against th= s 

to be managed, the kinds of materials to be developed, the 
:bJect?;es\o’be realized by those materials, ^:he nature of the 
parents being worked vmth, etc. Sino- 
L nom.at lve or s tand^ i2LeA^_AtJBg^u:-^^ 

^t always be situation sp^ific. Given such a point 

shoiJld be. meant operationally b certification standar^.>. 

As in the case of teaching behaviors, how many times and with 
what kinds of ciUldren must prospective teachers uemons traoe 
that th“y can in fact bring about given classes of outcom . 

Muft S;y demonstrate tl:at they can bring about a given outcome 
for all grade levels within an elementary school if tney are 
plLSng to bocofo elementary teachers? M>^t they demonstrate 
rtat thiy can bring abont such an outeo-me for first « 
or fif<-h grade children, but in a variety of schoox settings . 

Must they demonstrate, that they can briiig about a pyen outcome 
for diff Ling groups of children, or different individual 
children within a single classroom setting? And how 
outcomes must be demonstrated in order to meet the cer n. 
r e qui r emen t s ? 

What variation in outcome demonstration can be permitted across 
s*-udents within a given institution, or across insti^utio 
Jw>.in a given state? Can students vary In number °f 
demonstrated? Can they vaiy In the criteria o. success i>- 

anulied to a given outcome, depending upon the nature o^ the ^ 
puSdfbLng Liught or the context in which teaching is occurring 
To what extent does commitment to elemeiitary or secondary e u ^ 
tion lead to differences in certification requirements? 
extent does specialization within el.ementary or secondary, 

SudeL praf e?ences within a given specialisation ft the Clemen- 
tary or secondary level, permit differences in certificatio 
standards to arise? 



Concluding Comment 



The growing dissatisfaction vd.th present approaches to teacher 
lucat.ion, the availability of increasingly analytic too.ls in teacher 
lucation, and the demand for greater accountability in education gener- 
Lly have given rise to the concept of "performance based criteria” for 
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teacher certification. In general ten.s, perfonaance based certifica- 
tion asks that the criteria for certification, .^lether those criter . a 
are knowledge and/or behavior and/or the products of behavxor be mave 
explicit, and that students of teaching be held accountable in relation 

to those criteria if they are to become certified. 

Central to the question of performance based certification is the 
issue of whether performance beyond the knowledge level should be eefined 
in terms of teaching behaviors, the products of teaching behavior, or 
some combination thereof. On philosophic as well as practical grounds 
the question is. real, and in the author’s judgment of utmost significance 
to education and teacher education in the decades to come. 

Ttxe purpose of the present paper has been to raxse some of the 
questions that surround the issue, build the case for both positions in 
relation to the issue, and spell out some of the related issues that 
need to be resolved depending upon the position taken. 

author is toward certificatio n criteria.th^^ 

. xpaebar^s behavior , rather than a teacher’s behavior per se, for the 
products that derive from teaching are after all that which education is 
ultimately about. It is also reasonably safe to assume that these are 
also the criteria by which teachers and the teaching profession will he ^ 
held accountable in the future. 

Whether the profession Is ready to take such a stand is yet to be 
seen. The fact that the public Is ready to take such a stand has already 
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been seen. 



